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Editorial 
WHILE so many things are happening and are expected to happen in the war field, the attention 
that libraries receive is to be watched carefully. One could hope, so far as their finances are 
concerned, that they might be treated as last year but otherwise forgotten. This is most 
unlikely, and the reports that reach us show that we are facing the most critical days since 
1919. There is, however, this difference ; during the last war, the penny-rate limit seemed 
to exclude all recovery from the drastic cuts then made. Hereafter such recovery can be as 
rapid as the value of our work persuades our authorities to make it—that is, if and when 
they have the means. The crisis for many of the towns which have been “ coventrated ” 
ot otherwise heavily attacked must be severe. The destruction of shopping streets must 
mean a substantial loss of rateable value for the time being. At the same time all rate- 
supported services must continue, and these continue to increase in cost. For some towns 
it may be difficult to sustain some public services at all. 
* * * * * * 

It becomes apparent that the rigid local boundaries hitherto maintained may have to be 
removed or be modified considerably. It is manifestly unfair that the damaged towns should 
be expeéted to bear their losses alone. The time has come for a reconsideration of every 
form of public aétivity, including all the social services, on a national basis. Public libraries, 
the Minister of Education has declared, are essential to the war effort. This being so, they 
should receive that general financial support which is given to essential services, and which 
only the Government can give in the right proportion. This traverses the view expressed 
by The Library Association at the Margate Conference where the local ownership of libraries 
was upheld. The war, however, gives an entirely new complexion to the matter. The main 
thing is that libraries must survive, and their support and management are subordinate to 
that imperative. 

* * * * * * 

Should the time come when local boundaries for libraries are abolished, the difficulty 
experienced recently in a few reception areas of providing for people who settle in them 
from other places would be solved easily. Seaside places all divide people into “ residents ” 
and “ visitors” and seem now to regard their war-residents as visitors, although some of 
them have been with them for months or years. The division is absurd. To expect the towns 
from which these people come to be responsible for them is almost preposterous. Not many 
towns have ignored the faét that the visitor brings not only himself but also his money with 
him. Reception towns, in fact, are not doing badly out of the war conditions. That, however, 
is not the point, which is that a public library should be free, under simple safeguards, to 
anyone who makes a stay whatever may be its length. 

* * * * * 

Sunday opening has again become a live issue. In peace-time it could be regarded as 
an almost universal failure. Conditions are different now. Several libraries have recognised 
that people do not venture out after nightfall, especially in vulnerable areas, and this means 
that for many people the libraries might as well not exist. Earlier morning opening is not 
sufficient, because business hours have recently also become earlier. A real reader cannot 
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be content to send messengers for his books ; he must make his own choice. On the other 
a hand, if Sunday opening succeeds it would be difficult to drop it later. “After the war” 
. will be a time when the enthusiasm for extra services may have been much diluted, and 
library Staffs now working willingly all possible hours freely may not then be willing to 
continue without payment. One has only to consider the cost of the war to realise how difficult 
” that may be. Nevertheless, commonsense seems to support Sunday opening. Where it 
has been adopted, few have opened for the whole of the day. In most cases the hours are 
from 10—1, although a few open instead from 3—5. 
* * * * 

We have all been touched by the telegram of sympathy and encouragement sent by 
; the American Library Association to librarians here. Relations with American librarians for 
ue many of us, close and cordial for many years, have been part of the pleasure of life. The 
differences between us always seem in times of crisis to be very superficial. Fundamentally, 
of course, our growth derives from one root ; and Magna Carta is the basis of the Declaration 
of Independence as it is of our own unwritten Constitution. Our libraries are the most 
universal preservers and exponents of the liberty which is our common inheritance. It has 
always seemed inevitable that the two countries should stand together. It was a noble gesture 
on the part of the American brotherhood. 
* * i. * * * 


The death of Dr. Baker was one of the unexpected events. He was not an old man by 
c¢ modern standards, although over seventy. His vitality was enormous ; indeed, he has been 
- described by one of his companions in the exploring of Rome as “ untireable.” As our 
contributor on another page shews, to the last he was an indefatigable walker, climber, and 
cave-adventurer. Few men, we imagine, at or about the age of sixty would undertake to 
* write a history of the English novel and complete it in ten substantial volumes. Probably 
he will live longest in his books, but for two generations of librarians he was the educationist. 
As Secretary of the Library Association Education Committee, and later as Direétor of the 
University of London School of Librarianship, for at least thirty years he was the most 
influential shaper of professional educational schemes. His industry, his fighting spirit, his 
sympathy with the young, and his friendliness to all types of librarian were qualities which 
helped to make a very distinétive man whom we can ill afford to lose. 

* * * * * * 


All library thinkers and their journals are naturally concerned at this time with the 
library world after the war. That the war has yet to be won does not make it the less desirable 
for all who can to focus their thought and imagination upon this question. Some of the 
speculations we have seen are in the region of fantasy ; but every form of approach can have 
its uses. It is a time when older men are, we are sure, willing to sit back and allow younger 
inl ones, who will have to manage libraries twenty years hence, to create some policy or programme 
a: for coming times. If views are exchanged by men under thirty-five who are chief librarians 
af much that is useful should emerge. They would, of course, avail themselves of the verve and 
enthusiasm of assistants, but the faét that they are responsible to their authorities may enable 
them to judge of what is, or is not practicable. The problems are: What will the world be 
¥# like ? Will the social change envisaged by religious leaders and laymen affect education, and 
P the part the book plays in it?) What would an ideal library service for town and village be 
; like 2 What control, if any, should replace the separate, and often erratic local control now 
existing ? How could good standards be maintained in personnel, book provision, and 
= bibliographical service ? In short, how may library economy be reshaped for the new world 
; which even the most cynical of us hopes will come when the curtain has fallen on the present 
a tragedy ? We believe librarianship has minds big enough for this task. 


BRITISH MUSEUM CATALOGUE OF PRINTED BOOKS. Complete copy 

wanted urgently. Apply stating condition and lowest price to Grafton & Co., 51 Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 
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Off the Public Shelves: Lending Library 


Stock in Annexes, etc. 


By C. S. Minto, F.L.A. (Edinburgh Public Libraries). 


Few libraries in full working order are in the enviable position of being able to display the 
whole of their home reading stock on the public shelves. A certain proportion of the stock 
is almost invariably hidden, and it is to discuss such stock and the considerable problems 
involved in its administration that this article has been written. It is concerned with :— 

Annexe collections. Stock not intended for the public shelves. 

Overflow collections. Stock crowded off the public shelves. 

Reserve collections. Stock of diminished but not eclipsed usefulness. 

Pools. Floating stock ; books temporarily unassigned to branch or department, 
The four categories are considered in application to a system of central library and branches, 
as it is in such a service that the two latter in particular can be made most efficient auxiliaries 


of book supply. 

Annexes. The books most generally consigned to annexes are :—small books, pocket 
editions and series, illustrated medical books (including books on maternity, obstetrics and 
gynaecology), art books containing nudes, and the more expensive text-books ; in general, 
books subjeét to theft or abuse. From the dual standpoints of appearance and liability to 
theft it is commonly considered sound policy to keep books less than 6} or 7 inches high off 
the open access shelves ; particularly is this so in the case of fiction. The appearance and 
order of the fiétion shelves is certainly sufficiently difficult to maintain at busy times without 
the intermixture of small books. Some part of the time spent in fetching books from an 
annexe is compensated for by time saved in tidying. In the case of non-fiction the stock 
suffers so much less physical disturbance by readers that the argument can hardly be sustained. 
The librarian may think it advisable, and outside bodies may seek to influence him in the 
matter, not to allow too free access to certain medical and art books. Pornography is certainly 
not to be encouraged. In recent years the practice of making expensive medical and art 
books available for home reading instead of tucking them away in the reference library has, 
rightly, been gaining ground but we must take what steps we can to prevent them falling 
into wrong hands. This is the type of book most commonly damaged and abused in our 
libraries, and damage and theft account for a considerable wastage of book funds annually. 

The proportion of loss by theft is hard to determine. Figures of losses are not easily 
come by, but the mere faét that so many librarians find themselves forced to hide away part 
of their book stock must be taken to indicate the existence of a serious problem. The theft 
factor varies from town to town and from library to library and it is by no means the case 
that libraries in “ working class” distriéts are the greatest sufferers. Naturally, irrespective 
of the type of reader, theft loss is smallest in libraries well designed for oversight and efficiently 
(and sufficiently) staffed. The determined thief however, like love, and in spite of any mis- 
guided or misapplied restrictions we may place on the use of attache cases, will find a way. 
In cases where the loss by theft is found to be small it may reasonably be considered the better 
policy to let the few books go rather than decrease the usefulness of the many. 

The more efficient and successful the publicity methods employed to advertise books 
off the shelves the greater justification can be found for the policy of keeping them off. If 
the annexe can be located in fairly close proximity to the staff enclosure an excellent case 
can be made for it as a factor in efficient administration. Adequate publicity should include 
the provision of special display cases. The existence of the annexe colleétion must be brought 
before and constantly ept before the notice of the readers. Perhaps the most effective way 
to do this is to apply a distinétive colour to all annexe books and annexe stock records. Assume 
orange to have been chosen as the annexe colour. None but annexe books are rebound in 
this colour and these and books Still in publishers’ covers are provided on the outside front 
board with an orange label explaining the annexe collection and how the books in it are 
catalogued. Issue labels, book-cards, card and sheaf catalogue entries and the sheaf binders 
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themselves all conform to the chosen colour. Sheaf binders, clearly lettered “ Books on . . . 
(name of subjeét) in the Annexe ” are intended to be used on the open shelves — 
class lists and subjeé catalogues and should stand either at the beginning or the end of the 
class to which they refer. The entries are arranged by class marks written (or typewritten) 
in the top right hand corner of the slip. The name of the subjeét, followed if necessary by a 
sub-heading, appears immediately below the class mark so that in turning over the slips 
both the subjeét’s mark and its name are readily visible. These sheaf catalogue entries are 
additional to those in the main catalogue which are, of course, on cards or slips of the chosen 
colour. This distinétive colour incidentally aéts as a time saver in sorting and clearing and 
should be applied to all notices, display lists of additions, etc., relating to the annexe and its 
Stock. 

At Leith library special small glazed cases have been set aside for the ‘‘ World’s Classics ” 
and ‘‘ Golden Treasury” series and the “ Everyman’s,” ‘‘ Gateway,” “‘ Home University ” 
and “ Travellers’ ” libraries. This experiment has given excellent results and serves to draw 
attention to the special treatment of small books. In another case displays of books from the 
annexe are made and changed at frequent intervals. 

Overflows.—The overflow is an anomaly that should be strangled before birth or done 
away with as soon as possible thereafter. A small overflow of books the demand for which is 
mainly seasonal is, perhaps, permissible ; holiday guides and the like may legitimately be 
relegated to the annexe during winter and books on winter pursuits during summer. Thus 
far and no father must be the watchword. Accommodation on the open shelves should be 
at least sufficient to cope with the pressure caused by the comparative slackness of summer 
reading. Unnecessary duplicates and outmoded books, two types frequently found in over- 
flows, are dealt with in connection with pools and reserves. 

Reserves.—In these days when we are being constantly exhorted to grow our own food 
and besieged by hints and tips to that end we cannot but be struck as librarians by the faé 
that the vegetable gardener’s problems are amazingly akin to our own. Just as the gardener 
is faced now with the shortage of fertilizers so are we faced with the shortage of new books 
to Strengthen our stocks. The gardener, with a view to getting over his difficulty is advised 
to colleét the weeds from all over his garden into some odd corner and add chemicals to convert 
them into fertilizer. The librarian, no less in peace than in war, will be well advised to colleé 
the weeds, the choking undergrowth, from all the libraries in his charge into a central reserve. 
The simile goes further, and can be followed almost ad infinitum ; just as there are certain 
weeds and waste products of the garden that cannot be converted into manure but must be 
burnt for the potash produced, so there are books which have become useless from age or 
the change of fashion that must be discarded as waste paper for the pulp afforded. 

If the utmost benefit is to be derived from our weeding this reserve of books must be 
catalogued at all branches and the catalogues brought to the notice of the readers. Many 
books which may never before have been held by the branch are then on call and the books 
that are left, like the gardener’s plants, are given room to reach fullest growth and usefulness. 

Analogy apart, a central reserve collection is the most effective means of ensuring that 
the stocks of both central and branch libraries are maintained in aétive condition. In trans- 
ferring books to the reserve the greater representation within subjects expected of the central 
open colleétion and in special departments must be borne in mind. Accepted standard works 
should be available in all libraries carrying stocks of approximately 20,000 or over and these, 
whether recently in circulation or not, should not be withdrawn. With these reservations, 
much can be done by clearing out little used books to make room for additions. The chief, 
the deputy librarian, inspector of branches or at least an assistant with long book experience 
must control and supervise withdrawals and decide which books are suitable for reserve, 
which are to be discarded and which, if any, are to be added to the pool or redistributed. 
It must not be forgotten that a book which is something of a dead letter at one branch may 
circulate fairly well at another. In any system employing an interchange or branch request 
assistant (and all large systems should do this), he or she ts the proper person to have charge 
of the reserve collection and must know its stock thoroughly. Duplicates should not be 
allowed to accumulate on the shelves of the reserve. The catalogues, author and class, of 
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the reserve at branches must be kept up to date by the regular notification of additions and 
withdrawals. If the main catalogues of the branches are on cards it is advisable to have the 
reserve catalogue in sheaf form and vice versa. The entries may be incorporated in the main 
catalogue on a different colour of card or otherwise clearly marked, but the value of the 
catalogue as an index of the contents of the individual library is destroyed. The stock of 
the reserve is best kept in classified order. Among other advantages, the finding of material 
when a centenary or other event rekindles temporary interest in a subject is facilitated and 
trends in the popularity of subjects are shown up. Intelligent study of the books withdrawn 
from the public departments will frequently indicate the need for stock overhaul and revision. 
As it is necessary to be able to issue individual or blocks of books the mechanism of issue 
must be maintained ; books cards and issue labels should be overstamped “ Reserve ” and 
the branch or department symbol changed on the process stamp. As the practice of freer 
lending from reference libraries is becoming more generally accepted it may be held that the 
reference library already constitutes a reserve and that the type of book we have in mind 
should be transferred to, and issued from, the reference library. While books likely to have 
permanent reference value should be added to the reference library the lending reserve, which 
is not intended as a permanent collection and is itself subject to periodical revision, must be 
kept as a separate unit. Special problems of administration also make separation advisable, 


Pools.—The pool consists of temporarily surplus stock: duplicates received as gifts 
or thrown up during stock transfer or revision, duplicates arising from overstocking in 
response to great temporary demand, and so on. Such books are better held in a pool until 
actually required for circulation. When the vogue for a worthwhile book necessitates the 
buying of more copies than are necessary for the normal requirements of the system it is 
important to transfer extra copies to the pool as the demand slackens. They will then be in 
fairly fresh condition when called for as replacements. Aim at having sufficient copies on the 
shelf to satisfy the demand and no more ; if three copies are sufficient do not have six or 
it will be found that all six reach the same semi-dirty and unattractive State at about the same 
time. The order department must check all replacement lists and suggestions, except those 
for new books, with the pool which, like the reserve, may most conveniently be in the charge 
of the interchange assistant. 

In conneétion with the formation of pools of stock the greater importance that they 
acquire under war-time conditions must be pointed out.* All libraries, if they have not 
already done so, should now make a start with the collection of duplicates to be offered after 
the war to other libraries unfortunate enough to suffer loss of stock as the result of enemy 
action. Books without the library’s markings are particularly valuable. With the horrible 
example of what has happened at Coventry and elsewhere before us the preservation of all 
conceivably useful books has become a national duty not to be shirked. Such a colleétion 
was Started at Edinburgh some months ago. All books without ownership marks have been 
separated and already the value of the colleétion has become apparent. 

It may seem that some of the methods outlined above for dealing with the difficult 
question of books off the shelves are over-elaborate. With this view I most emphatically 
disagree. It is our job to get the greatest amount of use from limited resources and to let 
the wood be seen. If we cut down too many trees the wood will disappear, but if we leave 
all the trees to grow without attention the wood will gradually become a baffling tangle of 
undergrowth and thicket and the final result will be practically the same. I do not of course 
advocate the preservation of every book bought that does not become worn out; that is 
the funétion of the national and central lending libraries and our policy must in some measure 
be based on proximity to these sources of supply. In a well-administered and carefully and 
consistently seleéted library no great numbers of useless stock should accumulate ; such 
accumulations are the surest indication of inefficiency. The text books give advice, most 
of it sound, on how to sele& books for withdrawal, but we must guard against too facile 
decision that any book is no longer useful. The establishment of special departments in our 


* The editor’s comments on this subject in the last two numbers are both timely and welcome,—C.S,M, 
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libraries has wakened many a book from its slumbers and it is reasonable to assume that the 
greater specialisation that the future seems likely to bring will continue and expand the 
rocess. 
In conclusion, | have tried to confine this article within the limits of clarity. Minor 
easily imagined details of administration have not been described and if much has been 
written that has been said, and better said, before, much that would have been added by 
way of illustration in happier times has been left out for the sake of brevity. War or no war, 
the problem of books that the public does not or should not see becomes Steadily more 
pressing and if thought and discussion that will lead to its eventual solution has been 


Stimulated this article will have achieved its purpose. 


Books in the Battle 
By Frank Hickman, A.L.A. (Bermondsey Public Libraries). 


Ir seems not very long ago that our newspapers carried sensational pictures and reports of 
Nazis making bonfires in the German Streets, of Storm Troopers feeding the flames with 
books ransacked from libraries, universities, bookstores and private houses. Librarians here 
were loath to accept these accounts at their face value. Without dismissing them as propagandist 
falsifications, they nevertheless made a generous allowance for “ journalistic enthusiasm.” 
They could not believe that in the twentieth century men, even though they wore brown- 
coloured shirts and jackboots, would lend themselves to such barbarous destruction. Such 
incredulity on the part of librarians was pardonable, being expressive of their own genuine 
respe&t for good books and of their readiness to consider that respect shared by their fellows 
everywhere. But once again books are being burned, despoiled and destroyed, this time in 
our own country, in our own libraries. This time English librarians are not dependent upon 
newspaper Stories for their information ; many of them have been so much on the spot that 
they themselves have been fortunate to escape the same fate as the books in their charge. 
From Bermondsey to Bristol library buildings have been battered and scarred by high 
explosives ; public library stocks have been fired by incendiary bombs. 


Hampstead has suffered severe losses. The Westbere Road Branch Library was struck 
by an incendiary bomb, the building was gutted and something like 10,000 works of fiétion, 
non-fiction and reference literature were consumed by the flames. This Branch Library was 
one of the earliest to be built to meet the needs of a considerable seétion of the Hampstead 
population and its destruction over night has been a severe blow to the local residents. Scarcely 
a week later, the fine Hampstead Central Library building was hit by a high explosive bomb 
and its Reference Library and general book store destroyed. This misfortune entailed the 
loss of over 20,000 volumes, many of which were of considerable value, while others were 
definitely en Hampstead has long been admired for its rich art and literary collec- 
tions ; it is all the more regrettable to learn, therefore, that these sections of the stock were 
the bomb’s main victims. The staff have worked valiantly for weeks to rescue volumes from 
the debris, but many hundreds of the works thus salvaged will need a great deal of attention 
before they can be used again. It is feared that many months must elapse before Hampstead’s 
Reference Library, which in recent years had undergone structural improvements and complete 
re-classification and re-organisation, can be restored to anything approaching its former very 
high standard. Praétically the whole of the Central Library building had to be closed 
temporarily, but a restricted adult lending library was installed in the Children’s Department 
on the morning following the bombing and has been giving service ever since. Every effort 
is being made to re-establish the services of all departments as quickly as possible. 


Over at Bethnal Green a large portion of the Public Libraries’ stock of books for students 
and other serious readers has been wiped out. On a Saturday evening in September a high 
explosive bomb hurtled through the roof of the Central Library and rendered useless some 
3,000 books in the Lending Library. Most of these were non-fiction works. A further 1,000 
books had their covers impaired and will need rebinding. Damage was also caused to some 
bookcases, catalogue cabinets and other fitments. A provisional lending department was 
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opened in a part of the building on the next day but one and has served extremely well in the 
circumstances, although the bulk of the remaining non-fiction stock has had to be put in 
storage owing to lack of shelf accommodation. A large bomb which fell in the vicinity subse- 
quently did some further damage to the Central Library building, but none to the books. 

It will come as a relief to many to learn that about two hundred books only have been 
placed out of commission at Bristol. The Central Library of this “ real city, with a charm and 
a dignity of its own,” has had many remarkable escapes. Bombs have fallen in front of the 
main entrance and at the rear of the building, and several incendiaries have dropped on the 
roof. Other incendiaries have penetrated the Bristol Room, the Reference Room and the 
South West Regional Library Office without harming much besides “ black-out ” curtains 
and a dictionary edited by the late Dr. E. A. Baker. Most serious damage was incurred at the 
Bedminster Branch Library, where a service counter, together with charging trays, readers’ 
tickets, borrowers’ index and other records suffered severely from fire and water. This 
Library was, however, closed for one day only to allow the hasty removal of debris and the 
carrying out of temporary repairs. It was here that some two hundred books were damaged 
beyond repair. 

Dover has had its share of bombs and more than its share of shelling, but here again the 
damage to the library service has been mercifully slight. Up to the end of December no books 
or periodicals had been damaged or destroyed by enemy action. 

Hendon Public Libraries’ misfortunes have been confined to one branch library where a 
high explosive bomb penetrated the roof early one morning and exploded beneath the floor 
of the Adult Lending Department. Many parts of the building were rendered inaccessible, 
but the Junior Library was practically unharmed. In the Adult Lending Library books and 
furniture were scattered over the remainder of the floor and covered with plaster and broken 
glass. For days it was impossible to start on the work of salvage, as there appeared some 
danger of the whole building collapsing. Eventually the staff were permitted to engage in 
rescue operations. Amazingly enough, the catalogue was retrieved undamaged and complete— 
one cabinet was blown to pieces, but the drawers, though spread far and wide, held the cards 
securely. All salvaged items were cleaned and stacked in the Junior Library, and the total 
number of books damaged beyond repair and missing was found to be 721, the — 
price of which was something over {200.* In addition, about 350 books were found to 
require rebinding at an estimated cost of £55. As soon as the Junior Library was declared 
reasonably safe, this department was converted into an adult library and reading room. Wall 
shelving and island book stacks from the wrecked Lending Library were ereéted and the 
entire home reading and reference stock was made available to the public. The number of 
books now being issued by this substitute service is nearly as many as in the corresponding 
period of the previous year. While the Library was entirely out of ation, readers were 
encouraged to return their books or change them at the other libraries in the system. The 
loss of a children’s library has been much felt in the locality, as it had been a particularly busy 
and popular department of the Hendon service. Steps have been taken, however, to open two 
temporary children’s libraries, one in a shop near the damaged branch library and one at the 
Watling Social Centre in Burnt Oak. 

At least one special colleétion has had a remarkable escape. In the early days of August, 
1939, when the outbreak of war seemed inevitable, preparations were made for the protection 
of the Hammersmith Local Colle¢tion, consisting of books, prints, pamphlets, newspapers 
and paintings. The library basements having been taken over for air raid shelter purposes, a 
special Strong room was constructed in the basement of a building in Hammersmith, and to 
this haven the colleétion was sent. After one of the raids of last September, the Hammersmith 
librarians were shocked to hear that the building harbouring the colleétion had received a 
direct hit. Great was their relief on finding that although the bomb had penetrated to the 
ground floor, bringing down the whole structure, the strong room had justified its title and 
fully preserv ed its contents. 

(To be continued.) 


* The destruction and damage were concentrated almost entirely in the useful and fine arts classes and biography. 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear Evripipes, 
DestRUCTION AND REPRISALS. 

A war tests many moral qualities as your letter of January to Mr. Berwick Sayers suggests. 
Since you penned it we have seen the useless destruction at Guildhall and at 
Manchester and Liverpool, which no money can replace. Fortunately, if the press reports 
are right, the treasures of Guildhall are in safe places, but I do not know if this means 
the literary treasures. Our hearts go out to our brother librarians in losses which must 
mean in many cases the destruction of years of their planning and working. It is yet 
too soon to envisage even the mind-attitude we shall bring to that seemingly remote age 
we talk of as “after the war.” ‘Terrible as our experiences have been, so far the feared 
major invasion has not come, although it may be here before you get this letter. The last 
war was foolishly settled, as you say, but do you recall the awful losses we had sustained, 
especially those France had sustained, for in some of her provinces one stone was not left 
upon another ? Do you recall, too, the Prussian lies, boasts and bestial brutality ? Do you 
recall our dead ; was there one home in which the Dread Angel was not a guest ? It was a 
bad peace perhaps, but it was made in the immediate memory of intolerable wanton wrongs 
and suffering. For the war, whatever its remote causes, was as wanton on the part of Germany 
as this is. So you are right in trying to hold up, before severe personal losses come, if 
(which God forfend !) they do come, the eternal faét that the solution of war must come from 
the desire for human unity, and the determination to apply “ unto seventy times seven” 
the divine precept. That will test every race to its depth. 

It follows that in my present state of mind | am as averse to reprisals on German or 
Italian libraries as you are. My only doubt is that I, you and others who now hold this view, 
may yet suffer that which shall change it. My library is almost as my child; it is my life’s 
work, Destroy it, and my philosophy and Christianity may elude my will. 

Tue Nazi ConrriBution. 

You have read already, from the pen of our President, in The L.A. Record, and you see there 
in what way the looters of Europe will imitate the charitable forbearance you advocate. 
We see in it, too, what the virus of Nazidom is able to do to seemingly honourable men, fot 
surely there has been no more pitiable spectable than the employ of prominent German 
members of the International Federation of Libraries in the robbing of French libraries 
which is now in progress. One of them, Dr. Kriiss, who speaks excellent English by the 
way, told the Oxford meeting of the Federation in 1938 that one of the values of bibliography 
was the contribution it could make to mutual understanding amongst nations. This in 1940 
he practices by sitting down in Paris, as he writes with what must be the deepest sense of 
degradation ever experienced by a librarian: “ to prepare the transfer of literary, artistic 
and cultural treasures from the vanquished country to the victorious country.” His com- 
panions in the loot-campaign are Dr. H. Fuchs of the Berlin State Library, who “ has, it 
seems, thrown himself with zeal into the work of pillage.” There is the obvious explanation. 
If the German Government ordered these unhappy men to this unsavoury task, what 
alternatives had they ? Opposition to the present rulers means, at the most merciful, the con- 
centration camp. If Hitler conquered Britain, what would happen to any civil servant or 
local government officer? Have you thought that out ? In some occupied countries they 
have been made to carry on under the invader, and it has been argued plausibly that they 
have done so in the interest of their own people. But this is a far different matter, distasteful 
as it is, from the new aétivities of Fuchs and Kriiss. There is 


One SarisFAcTORY Fact 
about this felonious operation. We know the names of the men who have carried it out. 
It may be of course that they are so poisoned by the creed “ willed and fulfilled of high and 
low ” in Nazidom that they imagine their activities to be justified on the grounds of to the 
victor the spoils. I refuse to believe that; they know what they are doing. They know, 
too, that “ when the dooms are read” they will be required to give account both of these 
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treasures and where they have gone, and to assist in the inevitable restitution. Yes, Euripides, 
we know the aétors in this tragi-comedy. 
PILLAGE OF LIBRARIES 
is an old and much-favoured pastime of conquerors. The saying quoted by the Editor of 
The Library World \ast month that books are never lost, but only change their abode, has 
some point, but will find no acceptance when this war is over I hope. No doubt the German 
destiny of the Codex Siniaticus has already been settled by the gangster for whom Fuchs and 
Kriiss are working—unless of course a Bible MS. is so alien to Nazi faith that it is to be 
destroyed as not within the Mein Kampf canon. The latter fate would be deplorable, because 
in the course of time many stolen books come home again, as do other treasures, as did the 
Lions of St. Mark after their temporary exile in Paris. Pillage of libraries goes on con- 
tinuously in smaller ways, of course. | have on my shelves a beautifully bound copy of 
Quintus Calaber, he to whom Tennyson refers in that pretty prelude he wrote to Jowett. 
It bears the Stamp of a royal university library in a city now under Hitler’s heel. It came 
out some time before that, 1 imagine,and was a gift to me from a man who paid a substantial 
price for it. Conceivably it may be a duplicate which was sold by its library. On the other 
hand, there are no cancelling marks in it. I mean to find out when the world’s great age 
begins anew, and if that library does own it, it shall return. 
No, Euripides, this war will be 
FouGut IN VAIN 
if any man, town or nation comes out of it wealthier in money, in substance, or in any 
exchangeable things except moral benefits. What we fight for is the value of the individual 
life, for its claim to freedom in every sense, and for release from the narrow forms of 
nationalism ; and also for the general diffusion of the good things of the world, which 
hereafter shall belong to Man and not to men. If that is so, and that is the only ideal worthy 
of so titanic a confliét, how can I be willing even to think of the robbing of any library to 
supply the losses of my own ? But the testing time, for me, has not come yet, and until then 
I can only hope that | shall be found worthy of my creed. 
1 hear that Mr. Berwick Sayers is much better and | share with you the hope that his 
recovery may be early and be complete. 
Vale ! 
ERATOSTHENES. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LerreRs ON Our AFFAIRS.” 
—FEditor, Tur Liprary Wor.p. 


John Malcolm Mitchell, 1879-1940 


Lreut.-CoLoneL MITrCHELL’s passing on Christmas Eve, at the age of 61, and barely more 
than a year after he laid down his life-work, is an event which cannot go, even in a momentous 
time, without more than ordinary comment. The pages of The Library Association Record 
will no doubt carry in due course the tributes of our leaders to his multifarious public 
services, and those to libraries in particular. A useful preliminary notice has also already 
appeared in The Library World. \t is | hope Still permissible to record a few personal im- 
pressions. He did not, | think, for all his charm of manner, invite intimacy from librarians. 
Probably he shared views, often contentious ones, with the late Frank Pacy more fully than 
with most. County librarians he regarded mainly as his disciples and his attitude to them 
seemed always to be rather authoritarian. He did not devise the present County Library 
system ; that was foreshadowed by nineteenth century librarians, was embodied in a practical 
scheme by Prof. W. G. S. Adams, and was initiated by Mitchell’s predecessor, Mr. 
Hetherington ; but Mitchell energised everyone conneéted with it and made its progress the 
main feature of the library history of the twentieth century. 

Mitchell was too important a man for mere eulogy, although of that we offer his memory 
the fullest measure. He was superbly gifted, eloquent, astute, educated in the best sense 
of the word; a born organizer, a clever man of affairs, kindly and constructive, deadly in 
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debate, with a certain fire in the face of what he sometimes (possibly justly) thought to be 
futile or wanton obstruction. It is true that the money he dispensed was that of Andrew 
Carnegie, but he was scrupulous in advising his Trustees and they were and are meticulously 
careful in the use of the money they have in trust. 

I met him first at a Summer School for county (then called “ rural ’’) librarians at Bristol 
twenty years ago. He came into the library scene earlier than that with a various but enviable 
record. This new Secretary of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust had been a lecturer in 
East London College (Gurner Jones, by the way, was one of his subsequent graduates), 
an editor of one of the editions of The Encyclopaedia Britannica, and a first-class soldier—a 
Lieutenant-Colonel, M.C. and a champion of ex-Service men. If we add that, like so many 
good Scots, he was a son of the manse we may see from what springs came his quality. At 
Bristol he was specially anxious not to offend the Lord Mayor by appearing in a Norfolk Suit; 
and he achieved suitable dress by the evening. He spoke for well-nigh an hour, inspiring all 
who were there, yet disavowing any claim “ to be a pundit on library matters.” He then 
brought out the view that the county library was dear to him because it gave a chance 
to the splendid lads who had served with him in France. The venerable Lord Mayor 
declared it to be the most eloquent address he had ever heard. 

To attempt a catalogue of his aétivities would be to write the library history of the 
post-first-world-war years in its larger, non-technical aspects, as well as the beginnings of 
many other social experiments. How far he initiated the movements he exploited so bene- 
ficently and adroitly | do not know, because, as all librarians are aware, it is impossible to 
disentangle the work of a board from that of its officers. But his main effort was direéted 
towards the organization and centralizing of things. The library movement he found a 
loosely conneéted series of separate entities, varying in efficiency in accord with the wisdom 
or want of it of the individual local bodies owning the libraries—London being the master- 
type of wasteful disconnection and exclusiveness. Moreover, as an educationalist, he naturally 
leaned towards the “ education” possibilities of libraries. Hence his enthusiasm for the 
National Central Library—its ‘‘ central,” pervasive character being its special appeal to him 
I think ; his initiation of the wonderful regional system (I think it was his), his advocacy 
and successful achievement with the help of Jast, Pitt, Savage and others of the unification 
of all our library bodies (except ASLIB which he seemed to think appealed to more than 
library interests); his belief, acted upon, that the direétor of education was the right chief 
officer of county libraries ; and his advocacy of the central control of libraries in a great 
debate at the Margate Conference. It is a completely consistent record. 

One has difficulty in recreating the library movement before Mitchell; no Chaucer 
House, no fine N.C.L., no Regional Bureaux with the “ Outlier” system, no School of 
Librarianship, no ‘‘ county” as opposed to “ rural” library system, no general reports on 
the public library system, except that of Adams on municipal libraries as a whole, no Sma// 
Libraries Manual, no well-edited series of reports on County Library Conferences, no revision 
of many poverty-stricken town library stocks—there being no money for them. All this was 
not entirely Mitchell, but he was in no small degree the pioneer. 

He was a scholar, a good classic, a forcible if somewhat restrained writer of admirable 
English. His translation of that old rascal Petronius and his abridgement of Gibbon are 
witness, as to us more specially were his reports. In appearance he was tall, sanguine com- 
plexioned and fair, with the military bearing and rapid assured manner which never needed 
to bluster or even to raise its tone—he was too certain of his own mind for that. If he made 
mistakes, as occasionally | thought he did, they were made after most careful enquiry and 
were therefore not always his own. His positive work was too good not to be worthy of 
criticism. His defect was that he was not a librarian, and | believe never spent a day in one 
except as a reader. It was, nevertheless, not strange to see him described in The Times as 
“ librarian,”’ because we find it hard to divorce libraries from his name. A librarian therefore 
need not grudge it to him. A reading of the footnotes he added to the first edition of the 
Small Libraries Manual shows some of his peculiarities ; he did not hesitate to challenge the 
experience of some of his most experienced authors whose knowledge of readers must have 
been immensely greater than his own. Nor did they seem to resent it, because his purposes 
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were always wider work and better. Librarianship has always benefited from and appreciated 
such amateurs. 

This was surely shown in the attitude for many years of the Library Association towards 
Mitchell. Early he became a vice-president, and for years he served on the Council, and was 
chairman of the Executive Committee and later of the Council. It was inevitable that after a 
time he should become President ; and his management of the Cheltenham conference will 
be remembered. He saw, and as we have said was one of the main influences in producing, 
such professional unity as we possess, and he induced the Carnegie Trustees to do much 
for us, the crowning thing being Chaucer House, now the home of British librarianship. 

The mystery of the transience of life was never more shown than in Mitchell. His 
physical powers were immense. He travelled incessantly from end to end of the British 
Islands, to America and elsewhere, conferring, speaking, persuading and advising on 
innumerable matters. He spared his body in no way. I well recall that 1 occupied a room next 
to his at the Manchester Conference,and awoke at about four in the morning to hear him in a 
clear voice bringing to an end a bridge party which he had held all night in his room, because 
he had to be on his train at eight. I believe this was typical ; he seemed able to live without 
sleep. Perhaps that helps to explain the mystery. Inaétivity | imagine was abhorrent to him. 
He played golf occasionally as most good Scots do ; he was often named in The Observer as a 
solver of the devastating Torquemada cross-word puzzles—they were one more problem to 
overcome one supposes. 

How inadequate this summary is,his other friends will recognize. In the catalogue of 
men of fame his record may not be a resounding one, but he was one of those “ germinal 
men” who sow seeds which ripen in efforts and institutions which shape the world. In 
librarianship all of this generation have seen his ‘‘ good and earnest ” aétivity and for genera- 
tions to come it will be felt by many who may never have seen him or heard his name. For 
such a man and such services we owe deep gratitude. 


Dr. Ernest Albert Baker, 1868-1941 


AmonGst the personalities which have gone to the shaping of the librarianship of the present, 
Ernest A. Baker—E.A.B. as we familiarly knew him—has a definite place. He seemed to 
possess the secret of perpetual youth ; in his late sixties he could endure long days on the 
mountains or down in his beloved caves. His death, on January 18, 1941, came as a sudden 
shock to the present writer, who, however, had not seen him for some months, but then 
his vitality was apparently as assured as ever. He never grew old or even seemed to do so. 

E.A.B. belonged to the group which between 1900 and 1914—to emphasize the more 
important years only—dominated library methods and to a large extent progress in this 
country, a group which included such diverse men as MacAlister, Pollard, Guppy, Duff 
Brown, Doubleday, Jast, Minto, Pacy, Herbert Jones, Inkster, Charles W. M. Goss, Cotgreave, 
and H. D. Roberts, as well as the “ great provincials,” Charles W. Sutton, Basil Anderton, 
Francis Barrett, J. Potter Briscoe, George T. Shaw, and John Ballinger. They were sociables, 
controversialists, inventors and indefatigable conferencers. The body of library economy 
as we know it was largely their creation, in consonance, to the measure of their much smaller 
means, with American library economy. Seven of them happily are still living, but only two 
of them retain their office. 

Baker’s contribution was to the literary and educational sides of our work. It was as 
librarian of the Midland Railway Institute at Derby that he first came into sight with an 
annotated catalogue which was the precursor of his three editions of the monumental and 
invaluable Guide to Best Fiction, which has no rival in its field. He came early into aétion in 
the Library Association, and as a controversialist he was as ready, as inflexible, while as 
good-humoured, as any of his fellows. He was able, in the matter of open-access, to remain 
in good fellowship with both sides in this vituperative silliness. His first public library post 
was the librarianship of Wallasey, then a little known satellite town of Liverpool. In the old 
Earlston House he pursued older methods, but helped to found the book-stock which, in his 
new central library at Earlston, Mr. E. A. Savage was to bring to such excellence. His record 
here, as ever, was that of the literary specialist. 
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His removal: to Woolwich brought him closer London associations, which he was 
assiduous to cultivate. The Woolwich public libraries he modelled on modern lines and 
introduced those extension aétivities which the good library generally affords its people. 
In that work he was successful. When H. D. Roberts went to Brighton he followed him 
in the difficult office of Honorary Secretary of the Library Association Education Committee. 
Roberts had worked at this from the beginning and had in no small degree made the pro- 
fessional training of librarians a practical issue in this country. Baker developed it with success, 
amending and extending the syllabus as circumstances required. 

In 1919 Sir John MacAlister, then President of the L.A., persuaded University College, 
London, to form a committee to consider the establishment of a Library School. That 
committee had on it famous men such as the late Sir Gregory Foster, Sir Rickman Godlee, 
Professors Kerr and Chambers, Dr. Walter Seton, and the librarians were MacAlister, Baker, 
Tedder, Pacy and Berwick Sayers. The Carnegie Trustees were represented and indeed 
provided the money to run the School for five years. When the question of a director came 
up Baker proposed the appointment of the late W. R. B. Prideaux, but was urged to accept 
it himself. He was at this time Librarian at India House, a post congenial and permanent. 
He nevertheless, after much hesitation and consultation with his fellows, accepted the some- 
what uncertain future of the School. It seemed an admirable appointment, but was received 
by the Library Association with something like hostility. This was due to the decision of the 
University to institute its own diploma in librarianship, on the grounds that it did not teach 
unless it also examined and certified. A compromise was envisaged from the beginning : 
both syllabus and classes were devised to prepare for the diploma of either the University 
or the Library Association. 

The success of the School was immediate and continuous. It achieved several things. 
It brought librarianship into non-public library institutions which had hitherto seemed to 
ignore it; it gave a university life to many ordinary library Students ; it introduced more 
educated women into the work; and it has not been without its value for the Library 
Association, both in co-operating in educational work and in providing new recuits for its 
membership. 

Baker confined his own teaching mainly to literature and book-selection. He was a 
simple, clear lecturer, eschewing oratory or any dramatic methods; but one always came away 
from his classes with a logical conception of the values of his subject. He kept his staff together 
with the lightest possible rein, yet was intensely interested in their work. The students were 
much attached to him. He was their personal friend and made every effort not only to train 
them but to do the much more difficult thing—to place them afterwards. He developed a 
good social atmosphere amongst the students. Reunions, Sunday and holiday rambles led 
by himself, a students’ society and later an Old Students’ Association (L.O.S.A.), as well as 
an Annual Dinner were some expressions of this. Above all he carried out a number of 
Summer and Easter Schools, the first of which was held at Bristol, a second at Worcester, 
and then succeeded, more adventurously, schools in Paris, Brussels, Heidelberg, Florence 
and Rome. Madrid was in the offing, when international complications brought them to an 
end. No doubt the leétures were good in these, and the visits to libraries they entailed 
valuable, but it was the adventure involved that inspired Baker. His memory will last in 
the School as long as the School itself. 

Librarians do not need to be reminded of his books. His industry was great, as I have 
already said: dictionaries, bibliographies, books on Caving, Climbing, on the uses of libraries, 
as well as his great Hiffory from his pen stand on their shelves. He wrote with exceptional 
clarity and sound judgment always. On library matters he wrote frequently, some of his 
earliest contributions being to The Library World, when it was edited by James Duff Brown. 
He told me he “ always learned with facility” ; hence his degrees, his doétorate, and his 
incessant occupation with studies. He possessed an admirable library at his home. 

My memories of him run to a golden autumn day when he led three of us over the leaf- 
Strewn floors of the great woods of the John Evelyn country. Miles of walking in tireless 
fashion, filled with anecdotes, laughter and vivid interest in everything. Good sportsman, 
scholar and comrade, many a young librarian, and many not young, will miss him, 
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Personal News 


Mrs. Joan M. Jones, A.L.A., Assistant 
Carshalton P.L., to be Senior Assistant St. 
Albans P.L. 


Topicalities 
Edited by Frank Hickman, A.L.A. 

SUNDERLAND.-—-Like many other public 
libraries, Sunderland find themselves issuing 
more books before the black-out for reading 
during the black-out. Latest Statistics reveal 
a daily average issue of 3,244 books. To meet 
the new conditions Sunderland Public Libraries 
will close earlier during the winter months. 
This decision has been reached only after 
careful Study of the hours at which members 
of the public came to borrow. Sunderland 
Public Libraries also report that, owing to the 
increased demand from Servicemen for tech- 
nical books, this seétion of their stock has had 
to be considerably enlarged. 


TOTTENHAM.—New Books has graduated 
from a folder to a booklet of eight pages. The 
December number is most attractive, being 
clearly printed in chocolate coloured ink o 
pink aoe Nor does its attraction lie solely in 
its physical appearance. The select lists of 
books combine judicious brevity with pleasing 
variety and are presented under compelling 
headlines and quotations, while the literary 
paragraphs, which have long been a feature of 
New Books, make excellent reading. Of 
particular interest is the paragraph on Neil 
Bell, who was for some years a teacher in 
Tottenham. 


WEST RIDING.—The West Riding of 
Yorkshire County Library continues its series 
of handy guides to the most important books 
added to its stock every six months. The 
January—June, 1940, number is well printed 
and has a durable coloured cover. The entries 
are arranged in alphabetical-class order and 
reveal splendid selection. 


MORTGAGES 


Mortgages available at 4}°.,, also 2nd Mortgages 
on Residences Shops, Businesses, Farms, Hotels, 
Cinemas, Garages. Also Building Finance and 
Debentures. Any district or Town. Enquiries 
without obligation. Write 

SELECTED, 6 HIGH STREET, KINGSLAND LONDON, E.8 


LARGE DEPT. FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


New & secondhand Books 
on every subject. Stock of 
nearly 3 million volumes. 


113-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 


Library Reports 


By Hersert C. SAWTELLE, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 


ABERDEEN Public Libraries.— 56th Annual 
Report. City Librarian, Marcus K. Milne, 
A.L.A. Population, 179,000. Income from 
Rate, £12,271. Stock: Lending, 58,733 ; 
Reference, 61,549; Branches, 23,877. 
Issues: Lending, 545,429; Reference, 
118,073. Borrowers, 17,018; extra tickets, 
14,982. Branches, 5. 


This Report is almost up to the Aberdeen standard 
in size and quality and records the work of a very busy 
year. Home-reading issues amounted to 36,567 more 
than in the previous year. The Central Lending Library 
has been completely reorganized and ——— into line 
with modern library praétice. Attention is drawn to the 
inadequacy of the library system in the City. There is 
only one properly equipped branch library and that is 
tucked away in a backwater some distance from the 
main traffic line. In two of the other branches there is 
ground for extension, but at present nothing can be 
done towards improving them. During the year a 
Sunday opening experiment was tried with the Central 
Reading Room and the Reference Library, but attend- 
ance was most disappointing. ‘The library bindery dealt 
with over 22,000 books and other material during the 


past year. 
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BOURNEMOUTH Public Libraries —Annual 
Report, 1939-1940. Borough Librarian, YD. 
Sievewright Young, F.L.A. Population 
(estimated, 1939), 133,000. Stock: Lending, 
22,808; Reference, 15,361; Music, 5,119; 
Branches, 80,091. Additions, 20,469. With- 
drawals, 10,361. Issues : Lending, 1,484,002; 
Reference, 91,494; Music, 6,999; Schools, 
120,559. Borrowers, 46,564; extra tickets, 
24,983. Branches, 7. 

This Report consists of a single sheet and records 
the largest book circulation ever, with an increase over 
the previous year of 134,659. 

CHELTENHAM Public Library, Art Gallery 
and Museum.—-Annual Report, 1939-1940. 
Borough Librarian, D. W. Herdman. Popula- 
tion (estimated, 1939), 53,170. Rate, 1.78d. 
Income from Rate, £3,283. Stock: Lend- 
ing, 35,890; Reference, 32,033; Junior, 
5,082. Additions, 4,009. Withdrawals, 987. 
Issues: Lending, 280,339; Reference, 
68,929; Junior (including school issues), 
65,817. Borrowers, 12,269; extra tickets, 
7397: 

Circulation was an increase of 35,452. Visitors to 
Museum and Art Gallery numbered 34,129. 

CORK Public Library.—Annual Report, 1939- 
1940. Librarian, Eugene Carberry, F.L.A. 
Population (1936), 80,713. Rate, 3d. Income 
from Rate, {2,878. Stock : Lending, 28,214; 
Reference, 4,722. Additions, 4,497. With- 
drawals, 1,394. Issues: Lending, 254,061; 
Reference, 26,824; Junior, 44,851. 
Borrowers, 7,420: extra tickets, 656. 

\n increase of 25,727 was recorded in the adult 
lending department. 

HOVE Public Library and Museum.—Stratis- 
tical Summary, 1939-1940. Population. 
(estimated, 1939), 58,790. Rate, 1.21d, 
Stock: Lending, 38,608; Children, 4,908 ; 
Reference, 17,841. Additions, 7,143. With- 
drawals, 2,199. Issues: Lending, 415,217, 
Children, 75,827; Reference, 63,731. 
Borrowers, 17,480; extra tickets, 11,320. 

Circulation is an increase of 65,678. 

PENGE Public Library.—Annual Report, 
1939-1940. Librarian, H. G. T. Christopher, 
A.L.A. Population (1931), 27,771. Income 
from Rate, £2,295. Stock: Lending, 
22,691; Junior, 2,454; Reference, 2,367. 
Additions, 3,241. Withdrawals, 852. Issues: 
Lending, 185,437; Junior, 26,465; Refer- 
ence, 17,707. Borrowers, 4,802; extra 
tickets, 3,357. 

This is the tirst Report to be published by the new 
Librarian, and records increased aétivity, and con 
siderable progress in book circulation. 
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YARMOUTH, Great, Public Libraries and 
Museum.—Annual Report, 1939-1940. Chief 
Librarian and Curator, R. G. Watlow, A.L.A, 
Population (1931), 56,771. Stock: Central 
35,029; Branch, 9,636. Issues Lending,. 
143,857: Junior, 18,422; Branch, 112,982; 
Junior, 12,943. Borrowers, 7,100; extra 
tickets, 2,907. 1 Branch. 

An increased demand for non-fiétional literature 
brought the total circulation to well above that of the 
previous year. 


Book Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS 
OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


GENERAL. 


Avauisuviti (Zourab) The Independence of 
Georgia in International Politics, 1918-1921. 
Headley Bros. tos. 6d. net. 

Caucasian politics are not easily understood by 
the WeStern reader. When it is recolleéted that Georgia 
has been — a complete independence for some 

1,500 years it will understood that it is a country 
whose inhabitants to the last degree. 

The story of the — of Georgia in international 

politics is well told in this volume and any one who 

wishes to grasp one of the most difficult problems in 

Middle Eastern politics cannot negleé it. 

Bium (A.) and Rosensaum (M.) The Law 
relating to trading with the Enemy. Law 
Stationery. 15s. net. 

The law on this important subjeét is principally 
contained in the Trading with the Enemy A@, 1939. 
The authors have, however, referred to the similar 
legislation passed during the last war in order to throw 
light on the administration of the present AG. The 
Aé&s and ensuing Orders are given in full and a {com- 
plete Index helps the reader to find any specific pata- 
graph. 

DinGwatt (E.) and Hearp (E. A.) Things 
Wise and Wonderful. Illus. Daniel. 5s. net. 

A series of essays and short true Stories. The 
cover quite a lot of ground : animal stories, the rowt 
of a Conscientious Objector, the discovery of Uranus 
and Neptune and the origin of the pin are amongst this 
curious little colleétion. 

Forster (E. M.) Abinger Harvest. Arnold. 
38. 6d. net. (Cheap Edition). 

Originally issued in a 12s. 6d. edition, this is a 
reprint which will be found suitable for the library 
shelves. The book is well produced at the price and 
contains the whole of the original text with the excep- 
tion of the “‘Abinger Pageant. 

Jackson (Alan) Amateur Photomicrography 
with simple apparatus. Illus. Focal. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

A remarkably useful work for the beginner in the 


photography of minute and microscopic objects. Full 
details 


drawings are given of all apparatus and 
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many illustrations of what can be done without elaborate 
fittings. 


Knoop (D.) and Jongs (G. P.) A Short History 
of Freemasonry to 1730. Manchester 
University Press. 5s. net. 

The authors have been investigating the early 
documents relating to Freemasonry for some time and 
have published many articles on the subject. They have 
now, in this volume, put together the results of their 
researches and given us a consecutive history of the 
Craft from the earliest possible references to 1730. 
They have omitted all footnotes and appendices. It 
is to be hoped that in more spacious times they will 
produce an elaborate work with fuller details of the 
interesting and earlier documents. We find no refer- 
ences to Sir Robert Moray or Richard Rawlinson 
(perhaps the latter is too late), two early pioneers of the 
craft in this country. 


Mapce (Charles) The Father Found. Poems. 
Faber. 6s. net. 

The poet has turned his attention to other work 
during the past few years, but this will not lessen the 
value of this volume of more than twenty poems 
written in his most vigorous and original style. They 
contain humorous verse also, as witness the “ Flight 
of the Margarine.” 


Maurots (Andre) Why France Fell. Trans- 
lated by Denver Lindley. The Bodley Head. 
net. 

The story of the great collapse is told by M. 
Maurois with dramatic power. He saw it throughout 
from the political quarrels to the military mistakes. 
When the French Socialist Party allied themselves with 
the Communists it was the beginning of the end. Enemy 
ae ape was non-existent in 1914, but in 1939 it 

been at work for five or six years. His last word is 

“* May France be loyal to herself.””. A work that should 

be kept on the shelves for permanent reference. 


NELSON’S THEATRECRAFT SERIES. No. 4. Six 
Plays. Nelson. 1s. net. 

Six plays for women: “ The Quality of Mercy,” 
by K. O’Brien ; “ Gossips’ Glory,” by T. B. Morris ; 
“Strained Relations,” by A. Helsby; ‘‘Abu Hassan 

ys his Debts,”’ by R. Hadlington ; “ Eve’s Delight,” 
y M. Biscombe, and “ Jezebel,”’ by N. Ratcliffe. 


Retrman (Dr. Ben L.) Sister of the Road. The 
Autobiography of Box-Car Bertha. Werner 
Laurie. 8s. 6d. net. 


The astounding experiences of a woman of the 
underworld in her journeys by rod-riding and hitch- 
hiking through the American cities. Many books have 
been written about gangsters, crooks and vice-rings, 
but never before have such revelations been made con- 
cerning the so-called migrants, transients and refugees, 
in other words the body of derelict women who have 
no visible means of support, owing to depression, 
floods, droughts and other catastrophies. Some of them 
are genuinely urged by wanderlust or have fallen into 
degradation through drink or drugs. They fare forth 
“ panhandling,” thieving or cajoling men into provid- 
ing them with a bare existence. ‘Tables of Statistics 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


invite you to visit their LIBRARY SHOW- 
ROOM when you are in London—or, if 
more convenient, to make use of SMITH’S 


Local Branch Service 


by means of which New Remainders, 
Ex-Library Fiction and Non-Fiction can be 
sent to the nearest W.H.S. bookshop or 


bookstall for you to inspect, without any 
obligation to buy. 


PLEASE TELL OUR LOCAL MANAGER 
YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT (SALES SECTION) 

Entrance “B"’ 
Strand House, Portugal Street, London, W.C.2 
Tal: HOLborn 4343 


SMITH SON, LTD, 


regarding these “ sisters of the road,” and the relief 
Stations provided to give them assistance, are supplied 
in an appendix. The book forms an extraordinary 
document ; but it is difficult to decide whether it con- 
tains the unvarnished truth or has received embellish- 
ment. 


Tue Royat insrirure OF INTERNATIONAL 
Arrairs. The Italian Colonial Empire, 
with chapters on the Dodecanese and 
Albania. Information Department Papers, 
No. 27. 2S. net. 

At the present time this description of the Italian 
Colonial Empire as it existed prior to Italy’s declaration 
of war is of the greatest interest. The historical and 
topographical accounts illustrated by tables and maps 
enable the reader to follow the military situation as it 
changes daily. 

Tue Royat InsrirureE OF INTERNATIONAL 
Arratrs. South-Eastern Europe. Informa- 
tion Department Papers, No. 26. Oxford 
University Press. 5s. net. 

This useful handbook deals with Hungary, Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria, Rumania, Albania and Greece. It 
contains a general description of the topography and 
communications, followed by important sections on 
Ethnographic Considerations and Political Boundaries. 
The second part is devoted to the Economic Position, 
which is followed by a useful summary. No less than 
24 tables and 6 maps help to illustrate the text. 
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Weacierskt (Dominik) September, 1939. 
Minerva. 7s. 6d. net. 

The tragic Story of the German invasion of Poland 
told by an eyewitness of the attack on Cracow. The 
author relates his experiences after the Soviet occupation 
of Eastern Poland and his ultimate escape to Hungary. 


WILLIAMSON (Henry) The Story of a Norfolk 
Farm. Illus. Faber. tos. 6d. net. 

To those who believe in the land as the source of 
everything good in this country, this book will show 
what can be done by a man ignorant of farming, who 
took a dereli€ farm and made good. He is apparently 
suffering from the Mosley delusion but will probably 
grow out of it and see that there is a better way than 
copying German or Italian criminals. 


FICTION. 
Conquest (J.) Light Luggage Only! Werner 
Laurie. 8s. 6d. net. 

Cherry Chase, having many languages at her 
tongue’s end, goes “ knocking about” the world in 
the guise of an Interpreter and meets with a thousand 
friends who love her for her beaux yeux alone. What a 
Story she has to tell, this fair damsel of the brassard, 
who takes her own life and that of her lover in her hands 
again and again! But can she shoot? Oh, Boy! 
HockxtnG (Anne) Night’s Candles.  Bles. 

7s. 6d. net. 

An excellent mystery Story of the death of the 
eminent archaeologist Ernest Mannington. The scene 
is laid in the island of Cyprus and the antiquities and 
ruins of the island are described in an interesting manner 
What happened to Mr. Mannington is the problem 
that Major Bryant, the chief of police, has to solve. 
There are several suspeéts and the reader will have the 
same difficulty that faces Major Bryant. 


Lockwoop (Vere) Eastern Dancer. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Miss Lockwood keeps up her colourful romances 
with marvellous effeét. The theme she handles so well 
is Stark passion in the clemental, sensuous atmosphere 
of the East. Two women dancers, one English, one 
Oriental, fight for the love of the same man. Perhaps 
one phrase from the close of the book gives the truce 
Story. David Reith, after winning his beautiful English 
bride, searched the jewel marts and bazaars for just the 
right sort of engagement ring. “‘After I had seen you 
dancing,” he said, “I wanted a ring as blue as your 
eyes.” Thousands of readers will have been waiting 
for this novel. 

Mackenzie (Compton) The Red Tapeworm. 
Chatto. 8s. 6d. net. 

Oliver Huffam, Principal Private Secretary to the 
Right Hon. Apsley Howe, M.P., newly appointed 
Minister of Waste, goes through the most astonishing 
experiences, after his chief has broadcast an appeal to 
the great public to save their bottles, rags and bones 
and any other old refuse, for which the disposal is to 
be arranged as soon as a pamphlet is issued telling every 
householder in the country where and when he is to 
deposit the said rubbish. Unfortunately, the listeners, 
only too anxious to meet the government's wishes, act 
prematurely on the instructions and this humorous 


Jenkins. 


and telling novel deals with the ensuing complications 

The secretary’s devotion to the finest traditions of the 

Civil Service is well displayed and the clever skit will be 

greatly appreciated by those who are looking for a 

hearty bout of laughter. 

Martyn (W.) Shadow Agent. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Here we have Christopher Bond tackling a case of 
blackmail which leads him into all kinds of complica- 
tions. He has some very narrow escapes but of course 
wins through. These later Christopher Bond books get 
much more complicated as time goes on and we must 
say that the carlicr style of comparatively simple story 
appealed to us more. 

Minney (R. |.) How Vainly Men. . 
8s. 6d. net. 

Harry Spitt is not a character to be emulated. He 
is over-sexed and unkind to his wife, and his aim in life 
is to save pennies and get rich. His father and uncle 
are mixed up with a fried fish emporium and he wants 
to be wealthier and better than they are. He gets hold 
of a children’s paper called Jack O’ Lantern and by 
and roping in unpaid contributors he 
makes a “ go”’ of it, but we don’t like him any the 
better for f on and are not sorry to see the last of him. 


Powys (T. F.) Mr. WeSston’s Good Wine. 


Chatto. 4s. net. 

This novel was first issued in 1927 in a limited 
printing with drawings by George Charlton; one 
which is now reproduced on the wrapper of the book. 
The work is in a form suitable for Public Libraries and 
we recommend it to our readers. 

Saxe (R. B.) The Ghost knows his Green- 
gages. Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 

There is a certain charm about the Ghost and his 
extravagant adventures in common with his faithful 
henchman Sammy. Think of Don Quixote and his 
Sancho, bring him up to date, Americanize him, fill 
him with wisecracks and set him down on E nglish soil 
and you will get something not far removed from this 
entertaining exercise of verbal acrobatics. 

Wren (P. C.) Two Feet From Heaven. 
Murray. 8s. 6d. 

Major Wren gives us something different from his 
usual Stories in this interesting novel. A murder in the 
East End and Miranda's trial and acquittal form a 
prologue. Sixteen years later the story is concerned 
with the Rev. Richard Neystoke whose nervous break- 
down necessitates his going to a nursing home where 
the remarkable psycho-analytical treatment leads to his 
cure. Miranda turns up at the end and a dramatic scene 
between them completes the cure. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THE DANGERS TO DEMOCRACY, The Booklist, 
American Library Association, January, 1941.—THE 
LIBRARIAN, January, 1941.—THE LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION” RECORD, January, 1941.—THE 
LIBRARY ASSISTANT, January, 1941. — THE 
LIBRARY JOURNAL, December, 1940.—AMERI- 
CAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN, 
December, 1940.—-NEW ZEALAND LIBRARY 
ASSOCLATION BULLETIN, November, December, 
1940. 
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DIRECTORIES 


AMERICAN REVISED EDITIONS 


THE AMERICAN BOOKTRADE DIRECTORY. NOVEMBER 1989 
Including a list of 6,000 booksellers, publishers, trade_organizations and 
riodicals, wholesalers, literary agents, newspaper syndicates, subscription 
k concerns, British publishers, wholesale agents in foreign publications, 


A very 

i betically arranged. This is the 

of names and addresses in this industry. 

THE AMERICAN LIBRARY DIRECTORY, NOVEMBER 1989 
A list by states of some 9,000 libraries—with guide 
with names of librarian and statistical data. 
libraries, college and university libraries ies, professi 

rganizations, library ‘schools and 


order. Includes a great deal of statistical informa- 
library. 65s. net 
PERIODICALS DIRECTORY—8rd Revised and Enlarged Edition. NOVEMBER 1939 


A CLASSIFIED GUIDE TO A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT 


PERIODICALS—DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN, edited by CAROLYN 
Periodicals Division, N.Y. Public Li , 

for those interested in business an pers Bun 

and sizes of libraries, not only as a for 
f titles for purchase. 

This list does not aim to be its 10,200 selected titles repre- 


AMERICAN BOOK ILLUSTRATORS 
By TxEopore Botton, the Librarian of the Century Association. A 
American book illustrators, 119 artists, ing as it were from Darley to 
whose books have attracted the attention of collectors. Most of these, of course 
are of the 20th Century, including painters as distingui 
Sole Agents in the British Empire and Europe the books of the 
R. R. Bowker Co., New 
J. WHITAKER SONS LTD., 12 WARWICK LANE, ECA 
Temporary Address : c/o Sir Issac Pitman, 39-41, Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.0.3, 
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OUR PLEDGE 
TO THE LIBRARY PROFESSION 


Wee wish to assure Librarians that it 
is our earnest desire to keep the price of 
Book-binding at a reasonable figure in 
order that the money allotted for this 
purpose may give the greatest possible 
return during present War conditions. 


Ws gave Librarians a fair deal during 
the last War, you can rely upon our 
doing so again this time. 


OUR PLEDGE—-LOWEST PRICES 
CONSISTENT WITH GOOD 
MATERIALS AND SKILLED 
WORKMANSHIP, 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. 


PORTWAY, BATH, SOMERSET 
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